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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Middle Years. By Katharine Tynan. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

One may have a gift for writing reminiscences, just as one may 
have a talent for writing novels, and this gift is more or less sep- 
arable from the materials one has to work with. A wide acquaint- 
ance without a genius for friendship, an ability to live deeply, and 
a practised art of self-expression, can be productive only of anec- 
dotes and lifeless facts. Quite an impressive list of names might 
be made up from the pages of Katharine Tynan's book, The Middle 
Years. Among literary names the list would include Francis 
Thompson, the Meynells, Lionel Johnson, Sir J. M. Barrie, W. B. 
Yeats, William Sharp, Clement Shorter, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard 
Kipling, William Dean Howells, Marie Belloc Lowndes, May Sin- 
clair — an indefinite number. Names distinguished in other ways 
are not lacking : King Edward VII, Balfour, Parnell, George Wynd- 
ham, to name a few. Concerning the owners of these names some- 
times much, sometimes little is told, but all is worth telling — because 
it is told with sincerity and with feeling. In fact, this book of 
reminiscences is one of those which must not be thought of as in 
any degree depending for their interest upon the exploiting of 
reputations. It is valuable even for one who begins to read it 
without a particle of previous interest in the notables mentioned. 

A series of letters from W. B. Yeats forms one considerable sec- 
tion of the volume — letters familiar and discursive and amusing, 
which show the writer in a very favorable light and bespeak sym- 
pathy for his aims. Here and there a bit of self-criticism arrests 
one's attention. In one of his letters Yeats wrote: " I have noticed 
some things about my poetry I did not know before in the process 
of correction — for instance, that it is all a flight into fairyland from 
the real world and a summons to that flight. . . . That is not 
the poetry of insight and knowledge, but of longing and complaint — 
the cry of the heart against necessity. I hope some day to alter 
that and write poetry of insight and knowledge. . . . " When 
a writer says of himself exactly what a just critic would say of him 
he turns attention from his limitations to his achievements. In 
many of these letters Yeats reveals with frankness the secrets of 
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his interest in his work and exposes his opinions and feelings about 
matters grave and trifling ; so that one is able to see him quite fully 
as he appeared to an intimate friend. 

For the most part the portraiture in the volume is much more 
casual j but the chapters, especially upon George Wyndham, John 
O'Mahoney and John O'Leary, are remarkable for the complete- 
ness and intimate reality of the impressions produced. Only a 
friend who is also a novelist and poet could write quite as Katharine 
Tynan has done in these instances. One has never known much, per- 
haps, of John 'Mahoney, and one may never expect to know more of 
him than the author has told in this book ; yet this man will always 
remain in one's memory a noble, gracious, and affording person- 
ality, like a character out of a favorite novel. 

Indeed, it is really as a novel, veraciously and graciously pictur- 
ing life, that one reads The Middle Years. The story is a true one, 
of course, but its spirit is more important than its facts. Even in 
the fuller portraits, what one thinks of is friendship and character, 
rather than the details of the picture. Every person named is 
made to seem more interesting in himself than anything that is told 
about him. The anecdotes, too, like those of good fiction, are not 
merely smart or informing, but of a memorable human quality. 
" Why didn't you go to the curate? " said an old priest some- 
what annoyed with a man who. had aroused him late at night 
for a sick call. " Well, your Beverence," was the reply, " you see 
'tis the way this poor woman has a trifle of money and I thought 
I'd see yourself first." " Sit down there now," said the priest, 
" till I get out the decanter, and you'll have a glass, and then with 
the blessing of God, we'll be going about our duty." This tale of 
John 'Mahoney 's, told in no spirit of irreverence, surely, or of 
disrespect for the priesthood, is simply and delightfully human. 
The priests who figure in Katharine Tynan's narrative, it may be 
remarked, are all understandingly and affectionately portrayed. So 
are the children. Priests and children, great men and small, people 
of the larger social world and ' ' Dickens persons, ' ' all are described 
in The Middle Years with the same verity and engaging charm. 
The book conveys the atmosphere and views of a wide literary circle, 
and it brings one into the very spirit of the Celtic movement; but 
it is to be prized rather as a novel, for its human and literary 
value, than as a chronicle for its facts and opinions, or, as a book 
of personal opinions, for its brilliance. 



The Ford. By Mary Austin. Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917. 

One would say that there is enough originality of a really valu- 
able kind in Mary Austin's new novel to supply at least two uncom- 
monly interesting stories. Strength of imagination, surprising 



